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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 

Hoax on THE STOCK-EXCHANGE.—— 
The issue of the ¢rza/, upon this subject, 
has gréeved and desappointed me more a 
ene at-deal than my own conviction and 
nience for writing about the flogging of 
the Local Militia-men and the German 
troops. £ was confident of a complete ac- 
nittal of my Lord Cochrane, his Uncle, 
in Myr. Butt; and, whenever, i in conver- 
ion, 1 have had occasion to speak of the 
ter, LT have expressed myself in the 
most confident terms. I was assured, that 
it could be clearly proved, that De Beren- 
ger was not the Hoarer. I depended upon 
“ee and [I have. been grievously disap- 
inted, I never took, in my writings 
wal the subject, any other grounds than 
what were. afforded by publications in 
other papers. From all that appeared, the 
parties seemed to me to stand acquitted, 
even upon the shewing of the accusers. 
But L always feared, that, if it was not 
clearly proved that De Berenger was xl 
the man, my Lord Cochrane would be con- 
victed 3 because, though he might be able 
to souvilees me of his innocence, he never 
would be able to produce a like conviction 
in the minds of men, who did not know bim 
personally.—The bare tact of the Hoaxer 
going to Lerd Cochrane’s house would not 
have been much; and even tlie furnishing 
him with a disguise would not liave been 
conclusive against my Lord Cochrane. 
Suppose, for instance, that a friend of mine 
were to commit a murder in one of the 
woods hereabouts, and were to come to 
me, telling me that he was pursued by 
bailiffs, and wished to keep out of their 
clutches. If I lent himclothes to disguise. 
him fn his retreat, would any one impute 
to me a participation in the murder? | 
might be reasonably suspected, and brought 
to trial; but Tam sure that I should ie 
be convicted on that ground alone. But, 
joined to the facts of refuge and disguise 
aflorded, there was, unhappily, the fact of 
Lord Cochrane having profited from the 
Hoax. Yet, this'might happen too, as he 
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in case of a rise, stock to as large an 
amount as he did sell on the day in question. 
These facts were all unfortunate, but they 
were all consistent with mnocence as to 
the Hoax. Facts as unlikely te meet do 
meet every day ; but, being of little impor- 
tance, are unnoticed. And when | saw 
the affidavit of Lord Cochrane, in whose 
word I would have staked my lite, always 
having observed lim to be so scrupulous 
in making assertions, even as to the most 
trifling matters, all the unfavourable cir- 
cumstances disappeared, or, at least, left 
very little impression on my mind; and, 
when to this was added, the most solemn 
fverlal assurances that the charge was 
false, L could not possibly entertain any 
doubt. The evidence, as published in 
the newspapers, is very diflerent from what 
I hoped to see. My Lord Cochrane’s 
servants all swore that De Berenger wore 
an under coat with a GREEN COL. 
LAR. It is now proved, by “numerous 
Withesses,that that collar WasSCARLE! ; 
and I do not see any witness. brought 
to prove that its collar was GRELN, 
Lord Cochrane is habitually careless in 
his private matters; but, when so much 
was at stake, how came the servant% who 
had deposed to the GREEN collar, not 
to have been brought to swear that fact 
before the Court? Instead of this, I see 
Mr. Serjeant Best endeavouring to account 
for the want of recollection in my Lord 
Cochrane as to this point. But if Ae did 
not recollect, could all his servants have 
forgotten too? They all deposed to a 
GREEN collar; and how was I to believe 
that De Berenger was the man, when the 
Kentish people Sree that the Hoaxer’s 
coat was SCARLET? There were two 
swearings, directly in the teeth of each 
other; and I, of course, believed that 
which was made by a person, of whose word 
I could not entertain a doubt.—This single 
circumstance had naturally very great 
weight. But I was assured, in the most 
tive terms, that it would be proved that 
oy laa was in London on the Sun- 
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to all those who have talked with me on 
the subject. But L was, it now appears, 
misinformed. The proof of the a/v has 
failed. Indeed, had I been made ac- 
qu. tinted with the sort of proof intended to 
be »roduced, [ should have feared that it 
must fol, when opposed to the positive 
oaths f so many witnesses, whose veracity, 
in such a case, it is impossible to suspect 3 ; 
beeause there could have ‘been no motive 
sufficicnt!y powerful to induce them to run 
the fearfal risk of wilful ‘and corrupt per- 
jury.—The affidavit of my Lord Cochrane 
was, from the moment I saw it, a subject 
of regret with me, and so | described it at 
the tine. Lagrcee with Mr. Gurney, that 
this sort of affidavits are a monstrous abuse, 
as well as contemptible in point of effect. 
No accused man ever bettered his cause 
with the public by making an oath, to 
which, in case of proved falsehood, no le- 
gal punishment csattached. — This affidavit, 
and the other solemn declarations, consti- 
tute, in my view of the matter, the whole of 
the moral offence. Whether it be a dgal 
offence to epread false reports for the pur- 
pose of gataing in the fands, remains to be 
shewn; but if it be a legal offence, it is 
one of Which the newspaper port ye have 
been aceusing each other almost every 
week, for twenty years past, and we have 
never vet heard of any suit, or trial, upon 
the subject before, “For my part, I was so 
ignorant of the nature of those transac- 
tions, called sicck-jobding, that, not three 
months ago, it required a long while to 
mak* me understand how 2 man could sell 
w mulion’s worth of steck, without being 
possessed of a million of money; and 1 
was utterly astounded at the idea of a 
moun’s holding such immense sums in xame, 
without any reality.—It is gambling ; sheer 
gambling, to all intents and purposes; and 
it is, morally speaking, no more crnninal 
than it is to play at cards, even tor a penny 
a game. The object of the gambler at 
eards (no matter whether m a parsonage- 
house, or atthe Cotoa Tree) is to gar by 
the dass of one’s neighbour. And as to 
the taking of an wafuir advantage, in the 
case of the funds, it is no more unfair to 
contrive the means of raising or depressing 
se funds, than it ts toavail one’s self of real 
intelligence, which one takes the means of 
obtrining scomer than the rest of the faund- 
holders; and we heard a man giving his 
evidence npon this very trta!, stati: rt, that 
his business at Dover was ‘o odtarn early 
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culations. Was not this to aim at ; 
unfair advantage? A stock-jobber, y “ae n 
he comes to town with his early intelii- 
gence, will hardly communicate it to thosc 
with whom he deals for stock. Where, 
then, is the difference? The latter does no. 
tell a te to the person with whom he deals, 
but he suppresses the truth. He does no: 
cog the die, but he uses the die already 
coeged to his hand. I must Jeave it to cx- 


suists to assign to these acts their different 7 


proportions of moral turpitude A Hoax 
upon the Stock-Exclianye has been unjust- 
ly compar ed to the cogging of a die, or the 
marking of acard. It is not common to 
cog dice and mark cards, But it is noto- 
riously common ta devise stories to aflec: 
the funds. If one of the newspaper pe oi 
were openly accused of cogging a die, ¢ 
marking a card, for the purpose of winni: 
his neighbour’s money, he would resent the 
injury done to his character; he wou! 
bring his action for damages. But this 
never happens, though the newspaper peo- 
ple are continually accusing each other, in 
the plainest terms, of publishing para- 
graphs for stock-job bing purposes.—T here- 
fore, the Stock-jobbing and the Hoax are, 
in themselves, nothing at all m a moral 
point of view, other than as a/ gambling, 
of all sorts, is zmemoral; but the affidavits 
and the declarations are a great deal; 
and, of those declarations, no one has 
more reason to complain than myse!', 
upon the supposition of their being 
untrve, which, after all, I cannot bring 
myself to believe. Judges, jurors, advo- 
cates, all may be deceived by a combina- 
{t6n of circumstances. Had I been a 
juror, never having heard any thing but 
what was produced. in evidence, as givev! 
tn the newspapers, 1 think I should have 
decided as the jury, upon this occasion, 
did decide. And, T allow, that, in many 
cases, circumstantial evidence must be ad- 
mitted as proof, or, that the worst of 
crimes must go unpunished, But, on the 
other hand, circumstances may occur, such 
as do, and ought to, produce convictton, 
and yet the party accused may be innocent, 
and may suffer without any one being (0 
blame. Of the many suspicious circu 
stances in this case, one, which ha:! muc h 
weight with the public, was, that it W mas 
discovered that one of De Berenger’s bis! 
was a Mr. Cochrane. But how nate rally y 
was this explained, when it app¢s ared, th 

it was a Mr. Cochrane, a dooksellor, in 
no way related to, or acquainted with, By 
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Lord Cochrane or his uncle, but the bro- 
ther-in-law of Mr. De Berenger’s attor- 
ney? It has been said, that, if these 
parties be isnecent, the combination of 
circumstances 1s almost miraculous. I 
acree to this; but still there is a possibility 
of such a combinatien. ‘This is an idea 
that I shall with great reluctance abandon ; 
for, if [ were to give it up, my reséntment 
against the parties would have no bounds. 
‘They all, from first to last, to me protested 
their innocence 3 and, with me, Ll could see 
no reason for disguise. Of course, 1 locked 
upon thert.as most foully calumniated; and 
with the share of ability that I had, I 
espoused theiy cause ; never, however, in 
any case, endeavouring to give a false 
colouring to any one fact or circumstance 
that came under my notice. It is. to be 
hoped, that the perilous situation of these 
rcatlemen, whatever the final consequence 
ray be, will operate as 2 warning to every 
body not to indulge in gambling specula- 
tions of any sort; and to parents, not to 
educate their children in gambling prin- 
ciples. He who suflers the use of cards, 
dice, and the like, to make part of the 
pastime of his fire-side, must not complain 
if his sons and daughters are ruined at the 
gaming-tble, or in the Alley. If the 
habit of secking to obtain gain by the loss 
of a brother or a cousin once gets hold of a 
boy, he is ready to go forth into the world 
a gambler, and utter ruin is more than half 
prepared to his hands. ‘The excuse for 
playing at cards and dice is, that some- 
thing is necessary to pass away the time. 
Amongst savages, or persons wholly illi- 
terate, such an excuse might have some- 
thing like reason to, support it; but, is 
it not shocking to suppose that such a 
mode ‘of passing the time, that such a 
mode of preventing weariness, amongst 
persons with houses full of books, and 
With all the arts and all the sciences 
as a field for conversation, should obtain. 
The deaf cannot want cards for amuse- 
ment, nor ean the dumb, while they 
have eyes to read with; and as to the 
blind, they cannot see the cards. So that 
there is no excuse for any person, who is 
‘able to hear, see, or speak, except, as I 
said before, for those who are in a state of 
gavage ignorance. I am not to be told 
that it is a matter of taste; for the law 
makes gambling a crime, and it is, un- 
questionably, a moral ofience to endeavour 
to obtain your neighbour’s goods, without 
az equivalent rendered to him ia return; 


and it is the object of every game; it is 
the object of every person, engaged in any 
game, to obtain something from his neigh- 
bour without rendering him an equivalent. 
‘There is no taste in morals. As a moral 
act, the thing must be right or wrong; and, 
that gaming is not right, 1s evident, from 
its being a mode of obtaining from others 
their property without an equivalent of any 
sort. Wherever there has been a funding 
system, there has, indeed, always been 
gambling upon a large séale; but still, if 
the youth of the country were not taught 
by their parents to game, there would be 
mach less of gambling in the funds than 
we now witness. In vain have laws been 
passed to make the pudlic gaming-houses 
criminal, and to punish  stock-jobbing, 
as an infamous olfence. Still we see 
yaming-houses crowded with persons of 
the first rank, and stock-jobbing openly 
practised by hundreds and thousands 
of people, many of whom, I dare say, 
are subscribers to the Bible Socictics, and 
who, indeed, are, in other respects, very 
worthy men! though daily engaged in a 
practice, which the law denominates infa- 
mous. At is in vain to pass such lawe 
while cards and dice occupy, under his 
father’s roof, a part of the time of almost 
every boy inthe country. There it is that 
the pernicious seed is sown. There the de- 
sire of obtaining his neighbours goods with- 
out an equivalent is implanted in his breast. 
There it is that he first imbibes the dan- 
gerous idea of leaving his fortune to 
chance ; of depending upon cunning and 
address rather than upon labour or mental 
acquirements. Gaming is also pernicious 
in another respect. It frequently supplants 
useful talent ; or, at least, pre-occupies its 
place. There are few boys, who are not 
desirous to excel in something. Keep the 
cards and the dice, and the chess, and the 
drafts, and the dominoes, and the devil 
knows what besides, from a boy, and he 
will, in all human probability, lay hold of 
something useful. It may, perhaps, ac- 
cording to the cast of his mind, and the 
strength of his hody, be riding, shooting, 
hunting, bird-catching, rat-catching, or 
mouse-catching ;. perhaps he may spend his 
winter’s evenings in hickering about with 
his whip or his gun, or his traps or his 
dogs; but, mot to sist that there may be 
something useful arise out of this, and that 
the catching of a single mouse is to do 
more good than was ever done at card- 
playing since the creation of the world, a 
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boy so engaged does not, at any rate, con- 
tract the truly hatefnl habit of secking to 
obtain the property of his neighbour with- 
out exchange or payment. It is said that 
the use of cards and dice and the IJike, 
tends to cheerfulness i society. Look at 
a group of card-players, watch the anxjety, 
the hopes, the fears, the exultation, the 
chagrin, the disappointment, the alfecta- 
tion, afid the spite that alternately be- 
tray themselves by the countenances of 
the several players; and ther turn to the 
fire-side of a quaker, who never sulfers a 
card to come ito his house, and you will 
soon be able to decide which 1s the scene 
of real cheerfulness—Gaming, in many 
cases, becomes a discase of the mind, of 
which it would be full as difficult to cure a 
man as it would be to cure him of insanity. 
I remember a drum-boy who was afflicted 
of this disease to that degree, that he gamed 
away all his pay, his shirts, his stockings, 
and all his necessaries, and who constant- 
ly, for many months, gamed away his loaf, 
which was served out to him twice a week ; 
till, at last, to prevent him from begging 
about the streets of Chatham and Roches- 
ter, we were compelled to take his loaf 
from him, to serve it out to him a slice ata 
time, and to sce that he eat it, If this boy 
had been in high life, what a brilliant figure 
might he not have cut in St.James’s-street, 
or upon the Stock-Exchange! What a 
famous Bull ar Bear, he would have 
made! He would have sold you half the 
National Debt of a morning, and the other 
half in the afternoon. People talk of an 
innocent game of cards. ‘There is no such 

thing as an innocent game of cards. The 

very basis of gaming is morally wrong, and 

the smallness of the sum endeavoured to be 

obtained by it, cannot alter the nature of 
the act, any more than the amount of a 

bank-note can alter the nature of the act 

of forging it. The evil passion is as 

visible, and very often as powerful in a con- 

tention for small sums as for large sums. 

J have an hundred times seen men with 

their heavy accoutrements upon their back, 

ad in a brothas hot sun (being forbidden 

to play in the guard room) playing, for 

hours together, for graihs of Indian corn, 


walks of life, and upon different persons in 
the same walk of life; but the hateful 
principle is always the same, and he who 
teaches his child to game, in any manner 
whatever, is, if ever the child be ruined by 
gaming of any sort, the author of that ruin. 

Since writing the above, Lord Cochrane 
has appeared personally in Court to demand 
a new trial, offering affidavits to clear up 
the matter, and to prove his innocence, 
which, it appears, the rules of the Court 
would not admit of, because ad/ the parties 
did not appear together to demand the new 
trial. Upon this occasion, as will be seen 


hy the report of what passed in the Court, 


(and which report is inserted below,) that 
Lord Cochrane stated, that he did not 
authorize any one to say, he had been mis- 
taken as to the colour of De Berenger’s 
uniform, and that he had never seen a 
brief till after the trial. 


COUR? OF KING’s BENCH, June 14. 

Afier the Special Paper had been gone 
through, Lord Cochrane presented himself to 
the Court, and spoke to the following effect: 
‘* Searcely recovered, from the shock pro- 
duced by the late charge of a very serious 
offence, which was preferred against me, | 
have to request the indulgence of the Court, 
not only on that ground, but also because | 
am pot habituated to, por acquainted with 
the form of proceedings in a Court of Law. 
I feel it essentially necessary, on the present 
occasion, to apply to your Lordships, in or- 
der that what [ conceive to be justice may 
be done to me with reference tothe proceed- 
ings on the late trial—and I] hope I shall be 
abie to satisfy your Lordships, that a new trial 
ought to be granted, as far, at least, as I am 
concerned and implicated in the transaction 
to which Lallude. It has been my misfortune, 
lam sorry to say, to form an intimacy—I 


‘beg your Lordships’ pardon—I did not mean 


to use the word intimacy—but to form an 
acquaintance with individuals, whose habits, 
conduct, and general character, have been 
most unfavourable to me. I have been in- 
formed, my Lords, that it is not competent 
for Counsel to move, on an occasion of this 
sort, for a new trial; and, therefore, | am 
induced to supplicate your Lordships, by 
personal aplication in my own behalf.” 
Lord Flieaboroungh—“ You must have 
been misinformed on that subject. An appli- 
cation of this kind may be made by Counsel, 
and perhaps with more convenience and ad- 





or short bits of tobacco-pipe, and be as | 
eager to over-reach one anotlicr, and as | 


verntage to youtself.”’ 
Lord Cochrane.—“ I understand there has 


loud am their nmitual accusations and re- | been a decision of this Court, which pre- 
roaches, as any pair of stock-jobbers that | ‘des any person, convicted with others of 


ever bawled ia Change Alley.—In short; | 
gaming is always the same in the principle: 


It produces differcat effects in different | 


a conspiracy, from appearing before the 
Court Lo make an application for a new trial, 
unless the whole of the conspirators are pre- 
seut whed the application ismade?” . 
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Lord Ellenborough—‘ That rule applies 
whether you make the application by Coun- 
sel, or personally.” 

Lord Cochrane—“ It is only to avoid 
placing Counsel in a situation where the re- 
quest would be refused, that 1am induced to 
trespass on your Lordships, aud to crave the 
indulgence of the Court.” 

Lord Eilenborough—“ We cannot hear 
you, unless all the parties to the transaction 
are in Court. -The application can only be 
made when all the Defendants are present. 
The rule of law upon this point has even 
been laid down in Court this morning.” 


Lord Cochrane—“ I humbly request your 
Lordships’ indulgence to make a short state- 
ment to the Court, of circumstances which 
appear to me to be exceedingly material to 
the clucidation of this transaction.” 


Lord Ellenborough—‘ We are extremely 
sorry that we cannot, in a case of this sort, 
yield to any individual the right to make 
such an application. The rules of law are 
jaid down for the high and the low. We 
cannot listen to the circumstances you state 
yourself to be about to lay before the Court.” 


Lord Cochrane —(exhibiting several papers 
in his hand) —“ My Lords, I do entreat your 
Lordships to allow me to read a statement to 
the Court, which, Il think, is extremely neces- 
sary to the full clucidation of the circum- 
stance of this case.” 


Mr. Justice Dampier—“ The rule of Court 


is imperative, and we cannot suffer it.” 


Lord Cochrane—*“ The circumstances on 
which I make this application are extremely 
brief. I do not come before your Lord- 
ships to make an irrclevant statement, but 
one completely pertinent to the transaction. 
I will produce such facts as, I trust, will sa- 
tisfy your Lordships that I am justified in 
making this application. I hold in my hands 
affidavits to establish the truth of the circum- 
stances I am about to state.” 

Mr. Justice Le Blanc—“ We cannot hear 
them."’ 

Lord Ellenborough—“ We cannot extend 
to you that indulgence which we would not 
shew to other persons. The rule of practice 
in this Court isimperative, We are extreme- 
ly unwilling to interrupt you on such an oc- 
casion, but we cannotforego a rule salemnly 
laid down.—We must oppose the same ob- 
jection to an application made by an indivi- 
dual, as we should interpose if it were made 
by Counsel.” 

Lord Cochrane—“I trust that I shall be 
able to satisfy the Court, that it is most pro- 
per to grant a new trial in this case. If your 

ordships will permit me te proceed, I shall 
be able to prove to your Lordships, by these 
affidavits, that the justice of the case re- 
quires thata revision of it should take place, 
as far as IT om concerned. | shall be able to 
show to your Lordships, that I am innocent 
of the offence imputed to me; and that 
those who are guilty ia this transaction, and 
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over whom I have no control, do not dare 
to appear in Court.” 

Lord Ellenborough—* We must really 
abide hy the rules of the Court, which are 
impergtive upon us. No distinction can he 
made between the poor and the rich in the 
administration -of public justice.” 

Lord Cochrane—* It has been my great 
misfortune to be connected with persons 
over whom] have no sort of control what- 
ever; I hope, therefore, that your Lordship 
will extend your indulgence so far as to per- 
mit me to read affidavits.”—His Lordship 
was then proceeding to read an affidavit, 
when 

Lerd Ellenhorough again interposed— 
‘The rales of this Court, as I have already 
said, must be observed. They exclude you, 
and every other person in a similiar sitpa- 
tion, from making such an application. The 
principle on which we have acted this day 
towards other persons (the Askews), must 
now be observed towards you. It would be 
said, very naturally, if this were not the case, 
that laws were made for the poor, and not 
for the rich. We cannot suffer your Lord- 
ship to proceed.” 

Lord Cochrane—“ I will briefly state to 
your Lordships the facts which occurred at 
the late trial, on which [found my applica- 
tion. On that oceasion, there were several 
circumstances which were notlaid before the 
Court by my Counsel, (and here | mean not 
to impute any blame to them), which would 
have been extremely material to my defence ; 


and, my Lords, there was even in the brief 


an admission stated on my part, which [ 
never meant to have made—a statement, 
however, which I amconvinced mercly arose 
from error: I mean, my Lords, the state- 
ment of my having admitied that the stranger 
came to my house with a red coat on.—That 
admission, my Lords, 1 never intended to 


have made.” 
The Court again interposed, and said, his 


Lordship could not be suffered to proceed. 
His Lordship then put up his papers, and 
withdrew. ree 


Corn Bix. Instead of an answer, 
or any attempt at an answer, to my 
Address to “ my worthy but deluded 
“ neighbours of Southampton,” I have 
received three most abusive anorymois 
letters from that town. This is not a proof, 
at any rate, of the weakness of my argu- 
ments. This is so far from displeasing me, 
that it affords me great satishacsions be- 
cause I conclude, that the few base and 
brutal people in Southampton (and whet 
town is wholly without such?) are enraged 
at perceiving, that I have predvced con- 
viction in the minds of ali the better-in- 
formed, impartial, and worthy part of my 
neighbours. Southampton is not less dis- 
tinguished by the general gocd sense aud 
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good manners of its inhabitants, than by 
the goodness of its situation and the beauty 
of its environs, to which even Sir Henry 
Ingleficld’s pen has not: been able io do 
justice. But, for all this, the people of 

Southampton possess no particular privi- 
lege,as to any publications which they may 
choose to make. When they choose to ap- 
pear in print, they must submit to have 
their productions criticised; and if the 
criticism be at all worth hele notice, it is 
worth something better, at any rate, than 
anonymous abuse. One of these anony- 
mous letters reminds me of my-~ being so 
long in Newgate. But, though it mght 
be very wrong in me to write about the 
flogging of English Local Militia-men, and 

against the use of German troops upon 
that occasion; though, as Judge Gross 
said, that act might be nearly bordering 
upon Aigh-treason ; though it might be 
very just to imprison me two years, and 

make me pay a thousand pounds for that 
ollence ; what had ail, or any part of, this 
ta do with my arguments on the Corn Bill? 
What had the Corn Bill to do with the 
flogging of English Local Militia-men,and 
the employment of German troops? If 
any one, in answer to Lord Bacon’s philo- 
sophic al works, were to remind the reader, 
that that famous Lord Chancellor was 
punished, at last, for taking bribes, the 
reader would certainly believe, that the 
writer wanted the power to answer the 
philosophy of Lord Bacon. It would 
have pleased me to receive, or to see 
in print, some answer, with or with- 
out a name, to my Address. 1 could 
then have cleared up whatever remained 
doubtful in the minds of my neighbours, 
for whom, speaking generally, and leaving 
the Rose politics out of the question, I 
really do entertain as great a. respect as 
for any set of inhabitants that [ have ever 
Known, the Quakers of Pennsylvania al- 
ways excepted. I shewed no want of re- 
spect for them ; ; and, if any of them had 
thought me in error, I produced grounds 
sufficient, at any rate, to warrant the ex- 

etation of an answer, The answer 
might have been as cutting as you please. 
That is all fair; but, if any thing at all 
was said, there should have been an at- 
tempt, at least, at an answer. Cne of 
‘these anonymous writers reproaches me with 
calling Mr. Roweliffe'a taliow-chandler, 
when, it appears, he is a wine-merchant. 
I did not say he was a tallow-chandler. I 
really did nat know that he was any trade 














at all. I sent into our village to ask what 
trade he was of, and nobody here could tell 
me. I merely supposed him, for argu- 
ment’s sake, to be a tallow chandler, as [ 
might, for argument’s sake, suppose the 
Lord "Chancellor to be a tallow-chandier, 

in order to enforce what Imight have tosay, 

in opposing any principle, or statement, of 
his. ——I really did not know Mr. “aa 
cliffe per sonally, nor had I any knowledge 
of his calling or profession. I presumed, 

as it became me to presume, that he was a 
very worthy cztzzen and magistrate. But 
it was clear to me, that either he was very 
ignorant indeed of the subject on which he 
had, under his hand, put forth a publica- 
tion, or that he had been led, to oblige 
others, or to gratify his own w bie, to pub- 
lish what was not true. 1 believe, 3 in fact, 

that he was wholly ignorant of the subject. 
But a man may be a very worthy gentle- 
man, and a very worthy Mayer, and. yet no 
political ceconomist. And the only fault I 
impute to him, is, that of having made a 
publication on a subject, which he did not 
understand; a fault, to be sure, which is 
not very rare; but, at the same time, it is a 
fanlt which every one who appeals to the 
press must run the risk of seeing exposed. 

Besides, it was a duty in me to expose this 
fault, because Mr. Roweliffe h had promul- 
gated some errors of a very dangerous ten- 
dency. He had pointed out the growers of 
wheat as objects of pubic hatred. Now, 
though as a wheat-grower, I do not care 
a pin, for my own part, for any popular 
feeling or prejudice ; yet I was, surely, 
fairly entitled to shew that my calling was 
not one which ought to expose me to such 
prejudice. This consideration had, how- 

ever, no weight with me; nor was [ ac- 
tuated by any predilection for the calling 
of a farmer, wham I regard as no more 
useful in society thana shoe-maker or a 
taylor, or a wine-merchant, and (merely on 
account of his calling) to be entitled to 
more respect. My motive was, that of 
putting the public right, as to certain 
important points, with regurd to which Mr. 
Rowclifle’s publication was misleading 
them. And, surely, if I was able to do this, 

it was my duty to do it? Upon what 
ground, then, do I deserve ‘ale instead 
of an answer? Unless, indeed, the Mayor 
of Southampton can shew, thet ‘the publish- 
ing of false notions and nonsense, without 
liability to exposure, be amongst the privi- 
leges secured by the Charter of that ancient 
Corporation, If, indeed, Mr. Rowelifle 
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had kept his Resolutions ia his closct ; if 
the towa had deliberated in secret ; if no 

stblication had been made by them, then 
the thing would have been dittere ‘nt. But 
Mr. Roweliife, or the town through bim, 


id thought proper to put the result of 


their duiiiawahiiens into the public news- 


apers. They had appealed to the sense of 


the public at large. And were they, 
thove all the rest of the world, to ex pect 
-ccurity agaist criticism ? He who re- 
sarts to the use of the sword is an assassin, 
i) he does not suppose that the sword is to 
be opposed to him; and he who resurts to 
ihe use of the press, if he knows, or 
expects, the press not to be onen against 
him, is a coward of the basest description ; 
a description which I am far from suppos- 
ing to apply to Mr. Rowcliffe, who, [should 
hope, instead of partaking in the base fteel- 
jigs of these anonymous writers, will, if he 
be convinced of his error, thank me for 
having pointed it out. As to the sub- 
ject itself, it is done with, for the present, 
and, I hope, will never be revived. The 
Corn Biti is thrown out: and, while I 
express my pleasure thereat, I cannot help 
lamenting, that similar energy is not shewn 
in petitioning upon other subjects, far move 
{nteresting to the peonle. it is painful to 
observe, that the fear of dear bread ; ; that 
the paltry consideration of the price of the 
loaf, in which the mass 4 the nation are in 
no degree interested ; that the imaginary 
difference in the price of food should’ set 
the whole country in a flame, and produce 
the instantaneous rejection of a law, pro- 
posed and supported by the Government, 
while the people are torpid as stocks and 
stones, as to all those wiatboive in which 
their rights and diberties ave involved. By 
pointi: ng out ta them the rea/ causes of the 
hizh price of provisions ; namely, the éares 
and the depreciation of the currency, 1 shew 
them, that, if they wish to reduce prices, 
they must prevail on the Parliament to take 
off taxes, and restore the currency to its 
former value. Here their petiiioning 
would have some sense jn it ; but, in their 
recent proceedings, there is no seuse at all. 
If the people ot Southampton, or any 
part of them, are disposed to reject my ar- 
guments and statements, [ refer them to 
Mr. Haskisson, who, in his place in Par- 
liament, has said the same what I have said. 
Let them attack him, and not me; for sure- 
ly, if we are both in error, he is more to 
blame than I am. He was, many yeers, 
a Secretary of the Treasury, under that 











Heaven-born Minister, Pitt, having, for 
lus fellow in office, that veteran placeman, 
Mr, George Rose. He ought to know the 
real canses of high price, and the likelihood 
of a fall if there be any. Yet he says as } 
say. Attack Av, t then, and not me. 
A correspondent, for whom I have the 
greatest respect, seems not to have clearly 
understood me, as to one or two points. 
He savs, that [ assert, that taxation and a 
de preci: ition of the country are the real and 
sole causes of the high price of corn, an as- 
sertion, stvs he, not warranted by the fact; 
for taxation and depreciation continue, 
and yet corn rs cheap. My correspondent, 
intent upon the main drift of the argument, 
omitted to observe, that Levery where qua- 
lify my asertion by : saying, that these are 
the sole permane nt CAUSES 5 5 the sole aver: wwe 
causes; or the sole causes, on an average 
of years. These qualifications I ‘have in- 
variably used; and I have, to a tlresome 
repetition, state “d, for fear of: this very ob- 
jection, that the variation in the price, be- 
tween one year and another, depends 
wholly on the amount of the crop and the 
weather of the harvest, with the exce ption 
only of that gradual an: aj imperceptible rise, 
which, year after year, the taxation and 
depreciation are producing. We have a 
roof of this gradual progress in the price 
of the loaf at the present time, compared 
with the price of the loaf in 1802 and 1803, 
Creat crops a aud fine harvests then brought 
down the price of the quartern loaf, at one 
time, so low as e7¢ht-pence, in London. The 
great crops and fine harvests of the two 
last years have not been able, as yet, to 
bring down the loaf to less than about 
eleven-ne nee, in London. ‘This shews, that 
the very largest crops and finest harvests 
are unable to contend acrainst their two 
powertul opponents, taxat ion and depre- 
ciation, which march on, eteady and in- 
flexible, like one of our own battalions, 
unafleeted by the chilling frosts, or by the 
rays of the sun; while the crop is affected 
by every blast that blows, and by every 
rav of heat that lights upon the earth, ——_ 
Another point, on which my correspondent 
has remarked, is this: You say, he ob- 
serves, that the Bill would not be unjust; 
you say, that corn is as much entitled to a 
protecting law as candles are; you shew 
clearly, that, in whatever degree wheat is 
imported, less will be grown in England; 
and yet, you are an enemy to the Bill-—— 
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tnexpedient; which, it is my opinion, 1s 
the case with regard to this Bill. And, 
before my correspondent concluded, that 
there was something znconsistent in my 
being an enemy to the Bill, and at the 
same time, saying, that the corn was as 
much entitled to protection as candles are, 
and that the importation of corn would 
cause fess to be grown in England, he 
should have waited to hear me say, that 
CANDLES OUGHT TO BE PRO- 
TECTED, and that it would be AN 
EVIL to cause fess corn to be grown tn 
England. My opinion, which I have 
hefore explicitly stated, is in opposition to 
both these. I[ see no reason for protecting 
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English-made candles; and I see no harm | 
that could arise trom our sending away our | 
copper and tin, and steel and cloth, aad | 
crockery-ware, and getung, from finer cli- 
mates, corn, oil, and wine, in return. [f men 
do not raise corn, they will not lose money 
by raising corn. If they have not capital 
employed in farming, they will not have to 
pay taxes upon land, horses, &c. and will 
have no poor-rates to pay. If the country 
(though the idea is absurd) were wholly 
fed from abroad, those whe are now farmers 
would find something else to do. But, 
my grand objection to the Bill, an objec- 
tion which over-balances every thing else, 
is, that, in case of future high prices, it would 
hive given @ wrong direction to the public 
outcry. Lt wou'd have set the people to 
clamouring against landlords, farmers, 
mulers, and bakers, and have thus taken 
their attention away from the real causes 
of public distress. ‘This alone was suffi- 
cient to make me oppose the Bill. I know 
that taxes must be raised; that prices, 
upon an average of years, must keep pace 
with the taxes and the currency; that, if 
the taxes be not laid so directly upon the 
farmer, they must reach him indirectly ; 
but, the difference would have heen, that, 
if the Biil had been passed, all the blame 
would have been laid upon the grower of 
corn, and the manufacturer of it into bread. 
I do not say, that this will not be the 
ease as it is; but it would have been swre 
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SPAIN AND FRANCE. The Times 
newspaper, having failed in its endeavours 
to cause a bloody list of proscriptions to be 
made in France, is now attempting to 
canse one to be made in Spain. It wil! 
not suffer the king (our own beloved Fer- 











dinand) to choose his servants and coun- 


to 


sellors. I should be very loath to say, 
that a good government will be established 
in Spain; but, at any rate, some good has 
been done in that country. There are, at 
least, some persons, who do not think as 
they formerly did. The aid order of things 
cannot wholly return.—In [rence, a 
Constitution has been settled on, and is 
about to be put imto execution. I must 
see more of it, before I can judge of its 
effects ; but there are three things, which 
are of great importance. ‘The Church is 
to be supported like the army, out of the 
taxes, having no hold, of any sort, upoa 
the land; the sale of the church lands and 
the lands of the nobility is to remain good, 
and the titles of the holders of the lands 
are confirmed; and, which is of still greater 
importance, the Code Napoleon ts to remain 
in full force, and that most admirable work 
is to continue a blessing to France, and an 
example for other nations. 








THE Emperor Naro.eon. 

The Treaty by which this celebrated in- 
dividual abdicated the thrones of France 
and Italy, has at last become public ; and 
if any thing had been wanting to shew the 
superiority of Napoleon’s mind, even in 
the midst of what has been held his great- 
est misfortune, it would be found in this 
remarkable and very interesting document. 
Here also we have a complete refutation 
of all the impudent fabrications that have 
been propagated, respecting his conduct, 
since the moment it was known that he 
preferred the happiness of France to the 
ephemeral glory of a crown, which there 
was a chance, at least, of his perpetuating 
in his family, had he, instead of giving up 
the contest, taken advantage of the general 
disposition in his favour, and plunged the 
nation into a civil war for his personal 
rights. I have said before, and I repeat it, 
that the act of abdication was the most 
magnanimous act of Napoleon’s life; and 
could I bring my mind to think of forgiving 
him at all for his apostacy from I:berty, t 
should be disposed to admit his conduct, m 
this instance, as some sort of palliation for 
his past guilt. His enemies, who accused 
him of insolence when he was at the zenith 
of his power, were equally forward in charg- 
ing him with meanness when his forties 
were at the lowest ebb. With regard to 
tus alleged haughtiness, I never knew ® 
well authenticated instance of this in his 
own person. He may have often repelled 
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knave; and tiose who filled offices under 
him, may have displayed the insolence 
which not unfrequently characterises cour- 
tiers. But, in the one case, the crimes de- 
served the punishment, and whether, in the 
other, the reward foilowed or not, it is very 
clear that Napoleon was no way answerable 
for the haughty deportment of his servant. 
As to the accusation ef meanness, the whole 
aspect of the treaty demonstrates, not only 
tle greatest presence of mind, bete a degree 
of fortitude and courage which, I am firmly 
pe rsuiaded, few men alive would haveevinoed 
1a asumuilar situation. If, as his traducers 
say, Napoleon was unable to maintain his 
cround; af his crimes had rendered all 
France inimical towards him; and if, as 
we have been a thousand times told by the 
Limes and the Cozzrier, he was bercaved 
of hope itsclf, and was on the eve of be- 

coming his own executioner! If, I say, he 
had become so obnoxious, and his mind had 
been so depressed as these hireling news- 
papers represented, it 1s utterly incon- 
ceivable how he could think of. proposing 
terms respectiny himself, and contrary to 
all our ideas of human nature, to suppose 
that, in sach deplorable circumstances, he 
would have been occupied with the con- 
cerns of others. One would have thought 
that, in place of arranging the articles of 
a treaty so important as that under consi- 
deration, his mind would have been wholly 
engaged with his personal safety; that, in- 
stead of stipulating for rank, for power, 
and for riches, he would have been anxious 
to escape the dangers which were said to 
surround him, and to seek a refuge im some 
fay distant land. Nothing of this, how- 
ever, occurred. On the contrary, we find 
him, in place of acccpting terms from, 
actually dictating terms to, bis supposed 
conquerors. Viewing matters in this light, 

all idea of humiliation, all notion of defeat 
and disgrace vanish from the mind. In- 
stead of a “ debased, broken-down, low- 
“ spirited wretch,” as his gentle calumnia- 
tors were pleased to call him, we behold 
Napoleon acting a part as if he had in 
reality closed his last campaign in as 
brilliant a manner as any of his former 
military expeditions. | We discover no 
cringing, no faint-heartedness, no over- 
anxiety to gain the favour or insure the 
géod graces of his opponents. The con- 
ditions of the treaty evidently originated 
with himself. They indicate, that they 
must have been proposed with a manly 
dignity, and in a tone calculated to insgre 
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attention; while the ready acquiescence of 
the Contesced Powers, in stipulations s9 
hizhly advantageous to Napoleom, to the 
ienelele of his house, and to all his other 
adherents, puts it beyond all question that 
the Allied Sovereic “as well knew the extent 
his power, and th: it, notwitistanding 
sta ivances, he was stil able to command 
respect. ‘The spirit which has since ma- 
nifested itself in France, on several occa- 
sions, when circumstances reminded the 
army in particular, of the great military 
achievements of the Emperor, shews, that 
the Allies acted wisely in what they did. 
Here, however, the conductors of our 
newspaper press, who find their harvest in 
rousing the hostile passions of their species, 
have the audacity to censure the conduct 
of the Allied Powers for the part which 
they acted. Wishing to conceal their 
hatred to France, and their chagrin at her 
now relatively happy condition; eager to 
procrastinate a war which they bad found 
so profitable; and totally insensible to suf- 
fermg humanity; these prostituted writers, 
under the hollow pretence of piety, and a 
regard for public morals, have ‘never ceased 
venting their spleen against Napoleon, and 
against all who shewed any disposition to 
do justice to his character. In the Zimes of 
Wednesday last, we find the following spe- 
cimen of the vanal cant of that journal, of its 
affected jealousy for the national honour, 
and of its rooted hatred of Napoleon :— 
* We have reccived Paris papers to the 
¢¢ 12th instant. The Journal des Dévats, 
“a paper of some credit, contains the fol- 
“ lowing article, which, if accurate, may 
‘“‘ be considered as of no small importance 
“to the future tranquillity of Europe:— 
“¢ General Bertrand, who accompanied 
“ Bonaparte to the Isle of Elba, is on his 
“return to Paris. When he left the 
“ Tsland,the c’-devant Empevorbad become 
“ entirely deranged, and the Physicians 
“ despaired of ioe recovery.’ We say, 
*¢ this fact is of importance ; ‘because, hows 
“ever deep was the disgrace which Bo- 
“ naparte had encountered, yet ina coun- 
“try where every principle of reason 
“ond of morality had been shaken, 
“ where the Revolution had set aflod € so 
“ many wild and extravagant ideas, and 
“ the peace had disappointed so many vain 
“ ond ambitions projects, it was natarally 
“to be expected that the restless and in- 
“triguing would recur with partiality t 
“their former ido] ; -and the very re 
“ tien that such a-chief was still peady to 
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& step forth, in the event of a Revolution, 
‘« was enough to aflord a strong temptation 
“ to revoluti wary movements. The Allies 
¢ seem to have muwitting}y strengthened 
“these sentiments, by the respect which 
‘ they so inc onsis ently lavished on a con- 
* victed crimu The 7 ‘reaty of the L1th 
“ of April cote for itself in this particr- 
“lar. For the honour of our own country, 
‘ however, we must correct a misrepresen- 
“tation of the part which Lord Castle- 
‘yeah took in that treaty. is Lord- 
“ ship aliogether declined signing as @ 
“ party to its general contents. The Allied 
& Bewene, after they had signed it, applied 
“to the British Government for their ac- 
‘ cession to it; but this was refused, ex- 
“cept merely so far as regarded the ar- 
“ rangements for securing the 
« Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, to the 
“ Archduchess and her Son ia perpetuity, 
“ and the jsland of Elba to Bonaparte. for 
“lite. Lo these ar ticles alone was Lord 
“* Castlereagh’s signature affixed ; so that 
‘itis not true that the im perial and ingly 
" isles of Bonaparte and his family have 
“ever been acknowledged by the British 
*“ Government, or that the British Go- 
“ vernment are parties to any of the pecu- 
** niary stipulations contained~ in -the 
“ treaty. " It is not my intention here 
to animadvert on the cowardly conduct of 
a public writer, who unceasingly levels his 
shafts against, and constantly cxults over, 
one who, at the same time, he admits is a 
failen ene tif True courage spares such 
2 one 3 it isonly the dastard who considers 
himan ‘objec t of triumph. it is not my inten- 
tion, [ say, at present, to enlarge upon this 
topic. But it may not be amiss to remark a 
little upon what is said respecting Lord 
Castlereagh declining, on the part of our Go- 
vernment, to become a party to the general 
contents of the treaty with Napoleon.— 
If this statement had been true, how comes 
it that Lord Castlereagh’s name appears at 
the treaty, in conjunctien with the Minis- 
ters of the other Allied Powers, without 
any exception whatever appearing to have 
been taken to a single article by his Lord- 
ship? It is possible that he may have 
** declined signing as a party to its general 
“‘ contents,” though the strict rules of di- 
lomacy renders this extremely improbable. 
esides, it may be recollected, when this 
treaty was first spoken of, that the Times 
and the Courier both denied that there had 
been any concurrence at all on the part of 
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ear-Government. They, in fact, expressly | 
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afiirmed, that Lord Castlereagh had posi- 
tively refi used to put his Signature to a 
reaty which was polluted with the name of 
Bonaparte. When they said this, they 
forgot, at least wished the public to forget, 
the existence of the treaty ef Amiens. I 
have nodoubt they now w ish the same public 
to banish from their remembrance, what 
they also so recently said about the I’rench 
Emp eror being ireated as an outcast frem 
society 3 for they are at last forced to 
admit, that even ‘the re presentative of our 
Government h&$ not only associated his 
name, in a treaty, with ¢! rat of Napoleon, 
but has actually ples dged the honour ef this 
country to guarantec the entire sovere ignty 
of “the island of Elba to Bonaparte for 
“life!!”® What! have we found it neces- 
sary, after all the sacrifices we have made 
for the deliverance of Europe; and after 
the glorious and triumphant aceomplish- 
iment of that grand object ; have we, ] ask, 
been compelled, m such fortunate circum- 
stances, to become the abettors of a@ con- 
victed criminal ?—¥ or years past have the 
good people of this country been told, that 
Bonaparte was a murderer, a bi: asphemer, 
an adulterer, a thief, a'robber, a liar; in 
short, every crime w hich could possibly be 
committed, or conceived, has been attri- 
buted to him. Hither the public were 
told the truth on these occasions, or they 
were told falsehoods. If the latter, whe- 
ther are they or their deceivers most de- 
serving of punishment, for submitting so 
long to be the dupes of such delusion? As 
to the injustice done to the character of 
Napoleon, I am not so sanguine as to ex- 
pect that any will be acknowledged by his 
enemics—But if it be all true that has 
been said of him; if he is in verity that 
“ terrible monster”? which he has been so 
often and so pathetically described ;_ if no 
faith can possibly be kept with him; and 
if he ought to be “ hunted from society, 
“as a being who carries pestilence 1 in his 
“ train 5”? what becomes of all our high pre- 
tensions to piety and morality, when it is 
seen, that we do not merely tolerate the 
existence of such a man, but enter into a 
solemn compact with him, by which we 
recognise his right of property to an extent 
of territory capable of yielding a revenue 
equal to that enjoyed by many of the Po- 
tentates of Europe ?—The Times, out of 
its affected zeal for what it calls the na- 
tional honour, attempts to make a distine- 
tion between the recofition of Napoleon’s 
tities, and the actual transfer of the Isle of » 
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Elba. But, if there is any difference at 
all in the matter, it would have been in- 
jinitely more to the honour of this country 


to have kept from Napoleon the means of 


doing evil, than to refuse to acknowledge 
his imperial and kingly rank ; for, in the 
one case, if he is the dangerous and un- 
principled character described, he has it in 
his power, with money in his hands, to sow 
discord when and where he pleases; whereas 
in the other, possessed of little more than 
the vain and empty titles of his former 
greatness, he would be more the object of 
contempt and ridicule than that of fear.— 
Jt was highly indecent, therefore, in this 


base writer, to accuse the Allics of 


“ strengthening revolutionary movements,” 
and of acting “ inconsistently” in their 
conduct towards Napolton, after the par- 
ticipation which, it 1s plain, we have had 
in the business. Before any onc attempted 
to censure the Allies for what they have 
done, they should have been prepared to 
shew, that they themselves had no concern 
whatever in the transaction. It is not 
enough to say, that they discovered what 
appeared to them to be bad, and concurred 
only in the good; for, if there is any truth 
in the axiom of law, that the partial vitia- 
tion of a contract proves fatal to the whole, 
then the becoming an acceseary to any part 
of the treaty with Napoleon, implicates the 
party so acceding in the morality or im- 
morality of the entire transaction. But 
even were it otherwise, I have vet to learn 
that it was less moral, on the part of the 
Allies, to sanction the payment of one mil- 
lion of francs to the Empress Josephine, 
then it was, in Great Britain, to consent 
to the arrangements which secured the full 
sovereignty of the Italian States to the 
Empress Maria Louisa, and to her son 
and his heirs in succession. Have we not 
always said, at least, have not the writers 
10 the Times and the Courier repeatedly 
affirmed, that Josephine was the lawful 
wife of Napoleon, and that Maria Louisa 
was only his mistress, and the young King 
of Rome a bastard? They have even 
gone so far as to assert, that this child 
was not the offspring of the Arch-duchess, 
but a spurious child impesed upon the cre- 
dulous peepie of France.—Where, then, 
was the morality, where the honour of 
giving our sanction to an article of a 
treaty which secured to the mistress and 
the 4astard of a vile Emperor, (according 
to these base newspapers) the possession of 


extensive: domains, while. we refused) to| 








sanction an allowance to the dawft:l wife, 
which bore no manner of proportion to 
that granted to her more fortunate rival ? 
Was it morality, was it honour, that made 
us Concur in that stipulation of the treaty, 


which conferred the entire sovereignty of 


the Isle of Elba upon the worthéess Napo- 
leon, while we refused to accede to that 
part of the same treaty, by which the 
Irench Emperor provided for the security 
of the persons and property of all I'rench- 
men who had attached themselves to the 
fortunes of his family? Was it, in be- 
coming a party to this generous act, that the 
Allies strengthened revolutionary move- 
ments ; or were they less moral and less 
honourable than us when they consented, 
while we refused, to that other article, by 
which Napoleon secured a safe conveyance 
home, with their arms and baggage, their 
decorations, and pensions, to the Polish 
troops in the service of France, ‘“ as a tes- 
“‘timony of their honourable services ?”— 
Really one knows not what these honour- 
able men of the Zimes and Courter; these 
modern sticklers for what they call evan- 
gelical morality, would be at. What they 
denounce crime and vice to-day, they extol 
to the skies to-morrow, as the first of vir- 
tues; what they pronounce dishonourable 
and immoral in the Allies, when it docs 
not readily meet their views, becomes 
all at once magnanimous and praiseworthy, 
when they find it adopted by the party 
whose cause they have determined on all 
pccesions to espouse. When it was given 
out that this Government had positively 
refused to become a party to the treaty with 
Napoleon, there was no part of it whieh 
these writers censured with preater malig- 
nity than that which secures to him the en- 
tire possession of the Isle of Elba. It was 
then the changes were rung, fromday today, 
upon all the abusive epithets they were in 
use to lavish upon him; it was then that 
his crimes were multiplied and magnified 
toa tenfold greater degree than they had 
heen at any former period;. and in all 
this it was plainly discovered that it was 
wished to render the Allied Sovereigns 
odious for the part, it was supposed, they 
had exclusively taken in the business. 
—Now it has been discovered, that we 
also had a share in the tragsaction, 
and actually. subscribed to that article, 
which these men were so loud in condemn- 
ing asthe basest and the most dishonour- 
able of the whole. But, instead of this 
discovery leading these infamous traducers 
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to do justice to the motives of the Allies, 
they have become tlie more bold nad aada- 
cious, and, in defiance of all decency, totally 
regardless of all prineiple, they endeavour, 
by the vilest sophistry, to convert into 
crime the magnaminity of others, merely 
because it gratities their malignant and re- 
vengeful despositions towards an individuel, 
Whose conduct, if fairly balanced in the 


scale, would, perhaps, be found ten times | 
| lis life, a separate principality, which shall 


more pure than that of his base accusers. 
That Napoleon has been guilty of many 
errors, none will deny; but that he has 
perpetrated the crimes whitch have been 
ascribed to him, is what not one amongst a 
thousand pretend to believe. At least, if 
they do say they believe those charges, it is 
not because they have examined them, but 
because they have taken them upon the 
word of others, whose motives they have not 
been at the trouble to investigate. ‘The 
oaly crime, in my epinion, of which Napo- 
leon has beon enilty, is that against liberty. 
Ilere he has enough to answer for, without 
loading him with imaginary crimes, which 
can serve no other purpose than to divert 
the attention from the real nature of his 
offence. It is to his enmity to freedom 
that all his misfortunes are to be traced, 
and had these misfortunes been much 
greater than they have been, he would, for, 
this cause alone, have deserved them all. 
.But while we reprobate and deplore the 
conduct of the man upon grounds which 
are tenable, let us not forget the good 
which he has done to France, in consolida- 
ting those admirable laws and institutions 
to which the Rovolution gave birth, and 
the benefits of which, I am persuaded, not- 
withstanding the great faults he committed, 
it was his intention to communicate to sur- 
rounding nations. Inasmuch as his down- 
fall may have prevented or retarded this, it 
may be considered a matter of regret; but, 
viewed as the just reward of his apostacy 
from liberty, it is a circumstance which no 
one who values genuine freedom can se- 
riously deplore. 





ARTICLES OF THE TREATY BETWEEN THE 
ALLIED POWERS AND HIS MAJESTY 
THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 

Art. 1. His Majesty the Emperor Na 
poleon renounces for himself, his sueces- 
sors, and descendants, as well as for all the 
members of his family, all right of so- 
vereignty and dominion, 2s well to the 
Hrench Empire, and the Kingdom of Italy, 
as over every other Country. 
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Art. 2. Their Majesties the Emperor 
Napoleon and Maria Louisa shall retain 
their titles and rank, to be enjoyed during 
their lives. ‘The mother, the brothers, 
sisters, nephews, and nicces of the Empe- 
ror, shall also retain, wherever they may 
reside, the titles of Princes of his family. 

Art. 3. The Isle of Elba, adopted by his 
Vajesty the I.mperor Napoleon as the 
place of his residence, shall form, during 


be possessed by him in full Sovereignty and 
property; there shall be besides granted, in 
full property, to the Emperor Napoleon, an 
annual revenue of 2,000,000 franes, in 


rent charge, in the great book of France, of 


which 1,000,000 shall be ‘a reversion to 
the Empress. 

Art. 4. The Duchies of Parma, -Placen- 
tia, and Gvastalla, shall be granted, in full 
property and Sovereignty, to her Majesty 
the Empress Maria Louisa ; they shall pa'ss 
to her son, and to the descendants im the 
right Jie. ‘The Prince her son shall from 
heneeforth take the title of Prince of Parma, 
Placentia and Gaustaila. 

Art. 5. All the Powers engage to em- 
ploy their good offices to cause to be res- 
pected by the Barbary Powers the flag and 
territory of the Isle ef Elba, for which pur- 
pose the relations with the Barbary Powers 
shail be assimilated to those with France. 

Art. 6. There shall be reserved in the 
territories hereby renounced, to his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor Napoleon, for himself 
and his family, domains or rent-charges in 
the great book of France, producing a reve- 
nue, clear of all deductions and charges, of 
2,500,000 francs. These domains or rents 
shall belong, in full property, and to be dis- 
posed of as they shall think fit, to the Prin- 
ces and Princesses of his family, and shall 
he divided amongst them in such manner 
that the revenue of each shall be in the fol- 
lowing proportion, viz. 

Frances. 
To Madame Mere.,......+.+++++++++300,000 
To King Joseph and his Queen.... 500,000 


To King Louis... .........5 eeeeeeee 200,000 
To the Queen ‘Hortense and her 
Children ....6.050.5 09 0* covveecs. 400,000 
To King Jeréme and his Queen.... 400,000 
To the Princess’ Eliza........+... 300,000 


‘To the Princess Paulina.......... 300,000 


— 


ae 


2,500,000 

The Princes and Princesses of the House 
of the Emperor Napoleon shall retain 
besides their property, moveable and im- 
moveable, of whatever nature it may be, 
| which they shall possess by individual and 
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mblic right, and the rents of which they 
shall enjoy (also as individuals.) ; 

Art. 7. The annual pension of the 
Hinpress Josephine shall be reduced to 
1,000,000, in domains, of in Inseriptions 
in the great book of France: she shall con- 
tinue to enjoy in full property, all her pri- 
vate property, moveable and immoveable, 
with power to dispose of it conformably to 
the fyench laws. 

Art. 8. There shall be cranted to Prince 
Eugene, Viceroy of Italy, a suitable estab- 
lishment ont of France. 

Art. 9. The property which his Majesty 
the Emperor Napoleon possesses in france, 
either as extraordinary domain, or of pri- 
vate domain attached to the Crown, the 
funds placed by the Emperor, cither in the 
great book of France, in the Bank of 
Irance, in the Actions des Forets, or in any 
other manner, and which his Majesty aban- 
dons tothe Crown, shall be reserved as a 
capital, which shall not excced 2,000,000, 
to be expended in gratifications i favour of 
such persons, whose names shall be contain- 
ed im a list to be signed by the Emperor 
Napoleon, and shail be transmitted to the 
French Government. 

Art. 10. All the Crown diamonds shall 
vemain in France. 

Art. 11. His Majesty the Emperor Na- 
poleon shall return to the Treasury, and to 
the other public chests, all the sums and 
effects that shall have been taken out by his 
orders, with the exception of what has been 
appropriated from the Civil List. 

Art. 12. The debts of the Household of 
his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon,such as 
they were on the day of the signature of the 
present Treaty, shall be immediately dis- 
charged out of the arrears due by the pub- 
lic Treasury to the Civil List, according to 
a list, which shall be signed by a Commis- 
sioner appointed for that purpose. 


_ Art. 13. The obligations of the Mont- 
Napoleon, of Malan, towards all the credi- 
tors, whether Frenchmen or foreigners, 
shall be exactly fulfilled, unless there shall 
be any change made in this respect. 


Art. 14. There shall be given all the ne- 
gessary passports for the free passage of his 
Majesty the Emperor Napoleon, or of the 
Empress, the Princes, and Princesses, and 
all the persons of their suites who wish to 
‘accompany them, or to establish themselves 
out of France, as well as forthe passage of all 
‘the equi , horses, and effects beionging 
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sequence furnish Officers and men for 
escorts. 
Art. 15. The French Imperial Guard 


| shall furnish a detachment of from 1.209 


to 1,500 men, of all arms, to serve as an 
escort to the Emperor Napoleon to St. 
‘Tropes, the place of his embarkation. 

Art. 16. ‘There shail be furnished a cor- 
vette, and the neces: aiv transport vessels, to 
convey to the place of his destination his 
Majesty the inperor Napoleon and his 
household; and the corvette shall belong, 
in full property, to his Majesty the UC imperor. 

Art. 17. The impe ror Napok m shall 
be allowed to take with him and retain as 
his guard 400 men, volunteers, as well 
ollice vs, as sub-ciiicers and seldicrs 

Art. i8. No Frenchman, who shall have 
followed the i.mperor Napoleon or his 
family, shall be held to have forfeited his 
rights as such, by not returning to France, 
within three years; at least tl cy shall not 
be comprised in the exceptions which the 
French Government reserves to itself to 
grant after the expiration of that term. 

Art. 19. The Polish troops of all arms, 
in the service of France, shall be at liberty 
to return home, and sha'l retamm their arms 
and bageage, as a ti stimtony of their ho- 
nourable services. The officers, sub- 
officers, and soldiers, shall retain the deco- 
rations which have been granted to them, 
and the pensions annexed to those decora- 
tions. 

Art. 20. The high Allied Powers gua- 
rantee the execution of all the Articles of 
the present Treaty, and engage to obtam 
that it shall be adopted and guaranteed Ly 
France. 

Art. 21. The present Act shall be rat:- 
hed, and the ratifications exchanged at 
Paris within two days, or sooner if possible. 

Done at Paris, the 11th of April, 1S 14. 
(L. S.) The Prince de Mrrrervicu. 
(1..5.) J. P. Compte de Srapion. 

(L.S.) ANDRE Comte de RasouMOUFSK¥. 
(L.5.) Cuartes Rogert Comte de 
NESSELRODE, 
(L.S.) CasTLEREAGH. 
(L.S.) CHartes Aucusrk Baron, de 
HARDENBERG. 
(L.8.) Marshal Nery. 


(L.S.) CAULINCOURT. 





To THE Emperor ALEXANDER. 


The reception which your Majesty has 
experienced in England must compel you 
to reflect. The coarse but hearty welcome 
You,.a stranger, have met with, compared 
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with the discordant tones lavished upon the 
Prince Regent, who was born and educated 
among the people of this country, and to 
whom, therefore, he must he thorouglily 
known, will convince you, that in a Sove- 
reign something besides rank and power 
are requisite to gain the people’s affection ; 
AND ON A PEOPLE’3 AFFECTION RESTS 
THE SECURITY OF A SOVEREIGN. 
Emperor! to flattery [am a stranger, 
and unto flatterers be thou a foe.—Reysort 
speaks highly of thy intellect, and of thy 
heart. Justify that report. Let thy tra- 
vels be to the advantage of Russia, and of 
mankind in general, At thy return bea 
second PETER, in thy endeavours to Auma- 
nice and liberate thy snbjects. Reign by 
love, and not by tear and terror. Shed not 
thy subjéct’s blood through ambition, or for 
the gratification of courtiers. Drain not 
the people’s substance to pamper sycophants, 
or encourage vice or treachery; and, final- 
ly, let thy subjects sec in thee a pattern of 
justice, of temperance, and of morality.— 
To them appearnot a criminal. The con- 
sequences thou now seest, and then will 
experience. ARISTIDES. 





THe Popr.—While Emperors, Kings, 
and Princes, are celebrating their grand 
jubilee in the capital of the British em- 
pire, to the inexpressible gratification of 
John Bull and his numerous family, ac- 
counts have arrived that his Holiness 
the Pope has also been exhibiting him- 
self to the pious imhabitants of the .an- 
cient capital of the world. “ The Holy 
Father,” says an article under the head 
Rome, in the Paris Papers, “ made his 
grand entrance into the Vatican, on the 
24th instant. Before day-break an im- 
mense crowd, of all ranks, hastened through 


the gate at which his Holiness was ex- 


pected to enter. He was received by 
their Majesties the King and Quéen of 
Spain, and the Queen of Etruria, on quit- 
ting bis carriage, at the country-honse, La 
Justiniana, where he rested an hour.— 
Messrs. Fagan and Dodds, the English 
Consuls, were then presented, and most 
graciotsly received. The Ministers from 
the Courts of Vienna, Portugal, Naples, 
&c. also formed part of the cavaleade, and 
the whole entered Rome amid the accla- 
matious of the people. Several: Addresses 


“were, in the course of the day, presented 


to his Holiness.” From this, it appears, 
that the war in which we werc lately en- 
‘geged, was really a war for religion, not- 


withstanding all that scoffers. and infidels 
have said on that score: Not oualy have 
we Consuls at Rome, to congratulate the 
Holy Father on bis restoration to the che ir 
of St. Peter, but we were lately informed 
by the Courter, that the Pope had sent 
Cardinal Gonsalvi, his Minister for Foreivn 
Affairs, to England, with a letter to the 
Prince Regent, thanking him for the active 
part his Royal Highness had taken in re- 
establishing the Roman Catholic Church 
upon its former basis: I do not krow whe- 
ther his Holiness styled our Regent “a 
he did net, fe made a most ungrateful re. 
turn forthe benelits conferred on him by 
his Royal Highness. Ithas been said, that 
the Prince Regent 35 secretly attached to 
Catholic Emancipation, and would immed- 
ately confer that boon upon the Lrish nation, 
were it not for the naughty interference of 
some of his father’s Ministers. My opinion 
is, that those who are the loudest in their 
cry 10 behalf of the Irish, go the wron: 
way to work to better their condition. 
Instead of bawling about their eligability to 
fill public situations, by which only a few 
at the most would be benefited, I think the 
best boon we could confer upon the Trish, 
would be to render them more ervilized, 
and to destroy that abominable system of 
middle-mex, which intervenes between the 
landholder and the peasant, and renders 
the situation of the latter more abject and 
deplorable, than that of the negroes ia the 
West India Islands, respecting whom so 
much clamour 18 now raised against France, 
though there was not a word to be heard 
on the subject while these Islands ie- 
mained in our own possession, or in that 
of the Allies. I was, at first, inc!ined to 
think that the Prince Regent, by tlie re- 
| ception which, it is said, he gave to the 
Pope’s Legate, intended this as a prelude 
to some concessions in favour of the Tvish 
Catholics ; but the late proclamation issue 
in Ircland, by which the Catholic Board 
has been declared an illegal Assemlsly, sa 
tisfies me that it is not the intention of his 
, Royal Highness to shew any greater coun- 
tenance to the successor of the great Apos- 
tle, than what he has already done. This 
has greatly quieted my alarms, for 1 was 
afraid that we were on the eve of agua 
becoming a Catholic nation in reality. 
dislike the cant and rant of most of our 
modern sectarians, and would even prefer 
the reign of the Pope, to that empire: over 
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are every where attempting to establish.— 

But [ still give the preference to the 
Episcopal Church; not because I consider 
its clergy the most virtuous of men, but 
because they are, in general, more tolerant 
and less bigotte d, than stthes the Catholic 
clergy or the preachers wnong the Dis- 


senters,. 





Power anpb Ricur. 
Sir,——Huine savas, “ the origin of 
oll Richt is Power ;”? and another of 
equal celebrity asserts, that the nation that 
holds “ the trident of Neptane”’ must al- 
ways rule the world by commanding its 
wealth. If those observations be just, 
which I believe no one will doubt, why do 
your friend Cobb make. such a pother 
about taxes ; for have the y not been very 
generally caused by the sy stem adopted for 
“ the liberation of Europe : 2? Do we not 
possess a naval force more than a match 
for all the rest of the world? Have we 
not sugar, coffee, ginger, pepper, nutmegs, 
&c. for which nearly all Europe must de- 
pend upon us? Whi, then, do we hesitate 
in laying a thumping: export duty on them, 
in order to reimburse ourselves, in part, at 
least, for the vast expense swe have been at, 
by obliging the Continental consumers to 
pay us a proper tribute on them, as the 
best means we can adopt for that end, or 
why our boasted naval superiority and 
maritime rights 2 Bos Suorr. 

Clifton, June 13th, 1814. 





Corn Laws. 

Srr,—After the nonsense which we have 
of late been subjected to read, on the sub- 
ject of the Corn Bill, it does one good, at 
last, to meet with a little common sense. 
T allude to your Letter to the People of 
Southampton ; and I sincerely hopost may 
tend to produce a more correct way of 
thinking through the country in general. 
There 1s one point upon which I cannot 


altogether agree with you; and that is, 


the impropriety and inefficiency of. any 
restriction at ‘all. It is allowed, that the 
taxes, direct and indirect, affecting the 
growers of corn in this country, amount 
to some pounds per acie; of course toa 
considerable sum per quarter of wheat, 
call it twenty shillings. Is not the same 
protecting power, which imposed this bur- 
den upon the British agriculturist, bound 
in justice to tax foreign corn in the same 
proportion, when imported into this coun- | 
try, however small the quantity may be ? 

You scem to allow that every quarter im- 
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ported must dintnish the growth at home, 
which is, in truth, allowing that it must 
allect the price. ‘Yo the extent of the 
taves, the British farmer is entitled to 
protection as: inst even the chunce cf loss : 

it ig not only jastic e but good policy, and 
by it the re: al interest of the consumers of 
corn will be best consulte d.— Moreover, AS 
you yourself have shewa, it is a measure 
imperious wpon the Government. It is 
the fruit of their system—and r them it 
ought to have been left. We should then 
have seen mone of that hypocritical oppo- 
sition on the part of those who must be 
convinced of its absolute necessity—z/ the 
interest of the debt is to be pard, At page 
720 of your last number, { An the same ta. 

ter to the good People of Southampton) 
you allude to the depreciation as one cause 
of the high prices, and as another reason 
for restriction—that is, as alledged by the 
farmers. But it must Le, evident, that the 
depreciation is always 2 sufficient protec- 
tion against its own ctlects. It has no 
doubt a very important share in the rise of 
prices, but this circumstance atlects the 
foreign grower of corn in the same way as 
the British. A Polish farmer, or rather 
merchant, who, twenty years ago, sent his 
wheat to this country, and sold it with 
advantage at forty shillings a — can 
net do so now. ‘lwo pounds stcr! ling were 
then equal to a certaiz quantity of gold or 
silver. Now, they will not produce so 
much of these metals by a third at least, 
and in that proportion (other things s«p- 


‘posed equal) must he be paid in the present 


depreciated paper. The state of the fo- 
reign exchange is the unerring index to 
every foreigner upon this subject. It is 
odd, that with the immense exports from 
this country of late, and still more from 
the predictions and assertions in Parlia- 
ment, by men who ought to know these 
matters, that a change has not taken place: 
But we must have patience !—There is 
nothing for it but patience!—I am, Sir, 
your constant Reader, TyRo. 

Mid-Lothian, 8th June, 1814. 

~ FRENCH Hovusk or Commons.—The 
Chamber of Deputies at Paris, which cor- 
responds with the plan of our House of 
Commons, held its first sitting on the 13th 
inst. Though the debates were no way 
interesting, being of a per: sonal nature be- 
tween two of the members respecting the 
right of foreigners to 2 seat in the Assem- 
sly, I have given the Report of it below as 
and that some idea may by 
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formed of the spirit and manner in which 
these new representatives of the French 
people conduct their dcliberations:— = 


CuamBer oF Deputies. 
vtting of the 13th of June. 

The President communicates to the 
Chamber two Messages, by which the 
King names M. Laine, President, and M. 
Maine Biran, and Calvet, Questors——M. 
Felix Faulcon, in giving up the President’s 
alice, thanks the Chamber in a short 
specch.—M.  Pictet then desires to be 
heard. On Saturday last, M. Dumolard 
had made a speech against him, contending, 
that asa native of Geneva he had no right 
to a seat in the Chamber. M. Pictet began 
by declaring, that it was paiafal to hear 
one’s self spoken of, or to speak of one’s 
self; yet it was impossible for him.to pre- 
serve silence upon the charges brought 
against himand against the city of Geneva. 
He did not expect to hear his native city 
denounced. It is objected to Geneva that 
she has ceased to be French. He begged 
leave first to deposit his titles on the table. 
He then declared, that in 1789 the King 
gave to a Genevese, having property in 
France, the right of being elected to the 
States General. He awatied with calm- 
ness and respeet the decisicn of the Cham- 
ber: whatever it might be, he should 
always he happy in haying been a Member. 
of it at the ever-memorable epoch in which 
Louis the 18th ascended the throne of his 
ancestors.— The printing of this speech was 
called for, when M. Dumolard appeared 
in the Tribune. It was, at first, wished 
that he should give in his explanation 
before a Commission, but he observed, that 
having been publicly accused, he had a 
right to make a public reply. After some 
moments of agitation, he obtained silence.— 
All those, he said, who heard his speech, 

ould not suppose that he had the slightest 
intention of a persezal attack upon M. 
Pictet. He asked aconstitutional question, 
and he was not to blame if M. Pictct was 
the only person to whom the case applicd. 
The question was simply this, to know if a 
foreigner could be admitted among the 
number of Deputics of the French people; 


not to abjure the quality of a foreizner. 
The Chamber alone could pronounce upon 


the legality of its Members. M. Pictet 


says, that an attack has been made upon 
Geneva.—* This,” says M. Dumclard, 
“ T deny. I merely meant to say this —you 
are a Genevese, Member of the Sovereign 
Council of Geneva, as your father was— 
you will still be so—Can you have a seat 
here?” —M. Debouchet moved that the 
two speeches be printed.—M. Bouvier op- 
posed it, as beth speeches contained per- 
sonalities.—The President was about te 
put to the vote the motion for printing the 
two speeches,—Several vowes—No print- 
ing—no printing. M. Boavicr.—The 
personalities in the speeches render them 
unfit for being made public. I move that 
they be merely referred to a Committce.— 
This motion was agreed to. 








PoLiTteaL OccurRENCES.—---Europe, 
notwithstanding the fall of Napeleen, is 
still much politically convulsed. Seme of 
the foreign journals speak of insurrections 
in Corsica ; and it is said, though I believe 
without any truth, that this island ts to be 
transferred to the French Emperor, on con- 
dition of his resigning his pension. 

It is certain that the aifairs of Norway 
are not yetsettled, but some hopes are enter- 


hy Sweden to retain Pomerania, that the 
independence of the Norwegians may be 
ultimately respected. 

Some bloed appears to have been shed in 
Switzerland, where commotions prevail re- 
specting the adoption of the new Conastitu- 
tion, recommended by the Allies for the 
different Cantons. 

The followimg article from Madrid iadi- 
cates that considerable ferment prevails 
throu*h Spain, in consequence of the recent 
proceedings of the King, which, it 1s 


consequences: “ Madrid, June 2.—All 
the news from the interior agree in the, 
same details—every where the cry is, 
Long live Ferdinand—Perish the Consti- 
tution. This zeal requires to be repressed. 
It is excited by agitators who abuse the 
ignorance of the people, and are preparing 
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for us fatal re-actions.”’ 
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